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OBSERVATIONS, @&c.. 


O make a ſuitable proviſion for the 
poor; to enſure for them a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence, without encouraging 
their negle& of induſtry ; and to aſſiſt 
them in the ſeaſon of diſtreſs, without 
checking their own efforts to relieve them: 
ſelves; has occupied the attention of 
Europe, but more eſpecially of England, 
for the laſt two hundred and fifty years. 
Previous to that period, beggars were 
tolerated in their own diſtricts, and vaga- 
bonds were ſcourged. But in proportion 
as the inconveniences of vagrancy and 
mendicity were felt, remedies were ſought; 
and a variety of expedients were tried, in 
| B the 
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the conſtant hope and expectation of ba- 
niſhing diſtreſs and poverty, that none 
might be inclined to wander or to beg 
their bread. 

Our pious Edward, from the firſt mo- 
ment that he was ſeated on the throne, 
applied himſelf in earneſt to reſtrain the 
growing evils; and, whilſt he provided 
houſes for the impotent and aged, with 
liberty to beg, he marked the ſturdy va- 
gabonds with hot iron on the breaſt and 
forehead, and made them ſlaves to the 
firſt perſon who ſhould ſeize them. But 
in leſs than three years, convinced either 
of the cruelty or folly of this law, he re- 
pealed it, and confirmed a ſtatute: of the 
preceding reign,' by which licenſed beg- 
gars were confined to precincts; and 
vagabonds, after being whipped, were 
ſworn, that they would return to their 
own pariſhes. His ſiſter, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Who, during a reign of four-and- 
forty years, neglected nothing which could 
contribute to the happineſs of her ſubjects 
and the good government of her domi- 
nions, 


ts | 
nions, paſſed many laws, as the reſult of 
long and deep reflection, for preventing 
vagrancy, and for relieving the diſtreſſes 
of the poor. For vagabonds houſes of 
correction were prepared; alms-houſes 
were to be built upon the waſtes for ſuch 
as were old, lame, or blind; a ſtock of 
flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other 
ware and ſtuff, was to be provided for ſet- 
ting the poor to work; and a weekly con- 
tribution was to be raiſed for binding poor 
children 'prentices, and for relieving thoſe 
who, being unable to work, were deſti- 
tute of bread; leaving theſe; however, to 
the diſcretion of the pariſn officers. She 
limited the numbers of the poor, and pre- 
vented their increaſe, by not, ſuffering 
cottages to be erected, vl je were 


endowed each with four acres/ of land; 


and at the ſame time forbidding inmates. 
The ſuperior wiſdom of theſe laws will 
appear from hence, that for ninety years 
there were no complaints to occaſion any 
alteration in them. Vet we muſt not re- 
gard her ſyſtem as perfect in itſelf, much 
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leſs muſt we eſteem it ſuitable to the 
preſent time. Should this kingdom give 
up her manufactures, and pay attention 
only to the cultivation of the ſoil, the 
laws of Queen Elizabeth would now be 
: * che third year after the is, 
we hear parliament, for the firſt time, 
complaining, that by the overſeers hav- 
ing abuſed the unlimited power which 
had been given to them, the rates for the 
poor were daily increaſed ; and appoint- 
ing, that a book ſhould: be kept for the 
pariſh veſtry to make out a liſt of ſuch 
perſons as they thought fit to receive col- 
lection, with the reaſons for their ſeeking 
aid; that none but ſuch ſhould be re- 
Jieved, unleſs by authority under the 
hand of one Juſtice, excepting thoſe who 
were infected with peſtilential diſeaſes, 
plague, or ſmall - pox. 

From this inordinate liberality of the 
\pariſh officers, from the complaints of 
the lantl owners, and from the remedy 
9 eee to think, that al- 

though 
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though the occupier paid the poor rate, 
it was afterwards, like the land-tax, de- 
ducted from his rent. Thus, if my con- 
jecture is well founded, whilft the land- 
lord paid the tax, he was anxious to re- 
ſtrain the overflowing benevolence of the 
pariſh officer; but at laſt, finding all his 
efforts ineffectual, and the poor's rates 
conſtantly increaſing, to relieve himſelf, 
he threw the burthen directly on his te- 
nant.” But now that the land- owner has 
the diſtribution of the money, whilſt the 
tenant feels the increaſing load, and whilſt 
every gentleman in the commiſſion of the 
peace is bountiful with his neighbours 
property, the cry 1s changed, and the oc- 
cupier himſelf is loudeſt in his com- 
plaint, and in calling, as he juſtly may, 
for ſome alteration in our laws. Nothing 
can be more unreaſonable, nothing more 
unjuſt, nothing more impolitic, than to 
give one man thus a licence to diſpoſe of 
another man's goods in charity, without his 
own conſent. This the event has proved, 
and this we may daily ſee, | 
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If we look into pariſhes in which ma- 
giſtrates reſide upon their on eſtares, 
the poor rates are comparatively low, ſo- 
briety and induſtry prevail, and few ob- 
jects of extreme poverty are ſeen; whilſt 
all the ſurrounding pariſhes are loaded 
with taxes, and abound with poor; at 
leaſt I can affirm this to be the caſe, and 
T may poſſibly hereafter prove it to be 
ſo, in the neighbourhood: in which I live. 
By this obſervation, I do not mean to 
caſt any reflection on gentlemen in the 
commiſſion of the peace. The obſerva- 
tion may be juſt, and they may yet be 
men of honeſty and honour. It rather tells 
for them, and proves the natural bene- 
volence of the human heart; but at the 
ſame time points out one miſtaken-prin- 
ciple in our laws. Suppoſing the magi- 
ſtrate to be a man of the beſt intentions, 
yet, what can he do? Multitudes apply 
to him, from all the ſurrounding pariſhes, 
He hears: the deſcription of their po- 
verty and wretchedneſs, hut his time will 
not per nit him to viſit them in their 
| cottages, 
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cottages, to erqvire into their character, 
to examine the nature, the cauſe, and the 
extent of their diſtreſs, to calculate their 
expences and their gains, to ſee them at 
their work, to notice their behaviour, 
and to detect them, if vicious, in their 
drunkenneſs and vices. It is in vain to 
tell him, that compaſſion, when, not 
guided by Juſtice, and directed to the 
weakneſs. He is. deaf. to the. remon- 
ſtrance, and conſults only thoſe feelings 
which give him pleaſure, and which nay 
ture hath taught us to admire, He liſtens 
to the relation of their ſufferings, and, 
knowing that by one ſtroke of his pen he 
can adminiſter relief, he too often ſigns 
the order, without ſtopping to conſider 
the injury he may do even to the party 
applying for his aid, and the injuſtice he 
may perhaps be guilty of iu taking bread 
from induſtry and virtue, to beſtow upon 
indolence and vice. 

From the Revolution to this day, the 
legiſlature has been conſtantly complain- 
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ing of the increaſing burthen' of pats- 


_ chial taxes, attributing the increaſe ſorme- 


times to one | cauſe, ſometimes to aho- 
chef. But in the preamble of an act, 
paſſed ſoon after the acceſſion of the pre- 
ſent family, we hear che juſtices of the 
peace charged with granting relief under 
colour of 4 proviſo ſtrained and miſappli- 
ed; upon untrue ſuggeſtions, and ſometimes 
upon falſe and frivolous pretences. The 
great increaſe in the pariſh rates, parlia- 
ment attributed to this abuſe of power; 
and to remedy the evil thus clearly ſtat- 


ed, they enacted, that no relief be 


« granted by a juſtice until oath be made 
« before him of ſome matter, which he 
« ſhall judge a reaſonable cauſe, and 
<« that application had been made,” 
&c. (9 Geo. cap. 7.) This clauſe, thus 


worded, changed at once the whole ſyf- 


tem of our poor's law, and from this 
time the evil has advanced with great 
rapidity, Previous to this act, the legal 


power of the juſtice appears to have been 


to check and to reſtrain ; and the pariſh 
officers 


[9] 
officers themſelves could relieve by 
their own authority none but thoſe who 
were infected with peſtilential diſeaſes; 
the aged, as we have already ſeen, with 
the lame and the blind, were lodged in 
alms-houſes ; raw materials were to be 
provided for thoſe, who wanted work, and 
the lazy were to be ſhut up in houſes of 
correction. All other cafes were left to 
the diſcretion of the pariſhioners affers- 
bled in veſtry, who were certainly the 
proper judges, not only as knowing per- 
fectly the character and conduct of the 
party applying for relief, but as beſt 
able to determine both the time and 
manner of adminiſtering ſuch aſſiſtance 
as the caſe required. But now, by this 
unhappy clauſe, which appears to have 
ſlipped in unobſerved, the very act which 
meant to regulate and reſtrain the blind 
compaſſion of the juſtice, has left all to 
his diſcretion. No ſooner had this clauſe 
began to operate, than pariſhes, terrified 
by the incroachments of this new power, 
began to arm themſelves againſt it. They 
compelled 
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compelled the poor to wear the badge, 
and ſet to work in building workhouſes. 
This diſcretionary power was given to 
the juſtices in the year ſeventeen hundred 
and twenty-three, and from that period, 
as we ſhall ſoon make appear, work- 
houſes began to multiply. It is difficult 
to ſay, which has been moſt fond of 
workhouſes, the man of ſcience, or the 


rough unlettered farmer; the one from 


idle ſpeculation, the other from expe- 
rience; the one under the vain hope of 
advancing manufactures, and promoting 
induſtry; of gaining much, and ſpending 
little: the other, becauſe from behind his 
workhouſe he is better able to defend 
his property, and bid defiance to the 
magiſtrate. It is ſomewhat aſtoniſhing 
to find among the men of reflection ſo 
many advocates for workhouſes. Mr. 


Cary, Sir Richard Lloyd, Sir Joſiah 
Child, all agree in this. Even Burn 
was of the ſame opinion when he pub- 


liſned the firſt edition of his Juſtice, 
(p. 321.) Lord Hale ſtates the labour 
* of 
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of each pauper in a workhouſe at fix 
pounds eighteen ſhillings and fix pence 
per annum, and thinks that by means of 
theſe England may advance her manu- 
factures, and obtain the balance of trade 
againſt all other nations. Henry Field - 
ing recommended eſtabliſning in Mid- 
dleſex a workhouſe, or rather city, for five 
thouſand, and an houſe of correction for 
ſix hundred perſons, and ſtates the pro- 
duce of their labour at ten pounds each 
per annum. A member of parliament, 
who wrote in the year 1751, propoſed to 
have one common fund, to divide the 
kingdom into large diſtricts, and to have 
for each an hoſpital, a workhouſe, and an 
houſe of correction; by all which, as he 
conceived, the poor rates would abate, and 
in time altogether ceaſe, whilſt the huſban- 
dry, trade, navigation, wealth, and pop. 
lation of the nation would advance. 
Others have been more ſanguine in 
their expectations. Laurence Braddon, 
in the year 1722, propoſed to have one 
corporation over the whole kingdom, 
which 
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which ſhould receive all the preſent 
rates; to build near the navigable rivers 
a ſufficient" number of collegiate cities, 
each to be capacious of twenty thouſand 
paupers, with ten theuſand acres for them 
to cultivate. Of theſe cities he would 
have ten, at leaſt, for the 200,000 poor 
within the bills of mortality,” and, by 
this plan, rendered general, he calcu- 
lated that many million quarters of corn 
might be depoſited in public granaries, 
to be fold out cheap in times of ſcarci- 
ty; that by their manufactures England 
would underſell all other nations in the 
foreign market; and that from the firſt 
ten cities might be furniſned for go- 
vernment, in caſe of war, ten thouſand 
ſeamen at the ſhorteſt notice, & c. &c. 
&c. Such, according to this projector, 
were to be the benefits of living in com- 
munity. The wildeſt of theſe conceits, 
we find in a pamphlet publiſhed in the 
year 1777. The author, would indeed 
deſtroy all workhouſes and hoſpitals, but 
only that he might ſubſtitute in their 

ia ſtead 
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ſtead towns of refuge, to be built on the 
waſte lands in every part of England, 
with navigable canals from each to the 
neareſt river. After their eſtabliſhment, 
he would not only aboliſh the poor's 
rate, but pay off the national debt with 
the profits of their labour. In theſe 
towns, open at all hours to miſery, he 
would receive all who ſought admittance, 
In theſe he would build ſhips, and teach 
the art of navigation, He would like- 
wiſe from them, and chiefly for their 
uſe, fit out veſſels for taking fiſh. In 
each town he would have a beautiful] 
chapel, with a choir of ſingers, and a 
band of muſic, of which all the perform- 
ers ſhould be ſelected from among the 
blind. 

Now, wild and extravagant as are 
theſe conceits, they proceed upon the 
principles aſſumed by all ſpeculative 
men, who favour workhouſes, that the 
poor, when thus collected, will do more 
work, and be maintained cheaper, than 
when ſeparate in their own cottages. 

. Only 
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Only grant the premiſes, and you can- 
not reject the moe nord on theſe con- 


cluſions. 
Aſter what Dr. M* 1 arlan, and others, 


have written upon this ſubject, it would 


be tedious repetition to quote particu- 
lars; but in general we may venture to 


affirm, that the poor, when collected, coſt 


three times as much as in their own. cot- 
tages, and do not half the work. It is 
however the more needful again and 
again to recall this fact to our remem- 
brance, becauſe even in the preſent mo- 
ment we find a moſt reſpectable man, a 
member of the Houſe of Commons, one 
who deſerves the higheſt commendation 
for his zeal and perſeverance, under the 


auſpices of government, taking work 


houſes into his plan, and ſuch workhouſes 
as have been moſt condemned, ſuch as 
are moſt unwieldy, and the leaſt able to be 
managed. This gentleman, from whom 
I have the misfortune to differ in opi- 
nion, appeals to experience, and reminds 
us of what has been done in Norfolk 


and 
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and Suffolk, by incorporating pariſhes 
with houſes of induſtry. He tells us, 
that by means 'of theſe the poor rates 
have been lowered to a conſiderable de- 
gree in all theſe pariſhes; whereas, in the 
pariſhes adjoining, the rates continued 
riſing. We are ready to allow the facts 
to be fairly ſtated, but we cannot 
grant him the inference he draws from 
them. We can never agree with him, 
that great manufactures may be car- 
ried on to advantage in parochial or 
provincial workhouſes, or, that by the 


proviſions he has recommended, there 


will be little or no occaſion for a poor's 
rate, The great ſavings, to which he 
refers, we can attribute only to the terror 
people ſtand in of confinement, and to 
the refuge a workhouſe offers from the 
orders of a juſtice. 

In the year 17 32, there appeared a 
ſtrong recommendation of workhouſes, 
with an accurate account of all thoſe 


'which exiſted at the time, moſt of which, 


as it appears by their dates, had been re- 
cently 
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cently. eſtabliſned. It ſtates, with pre- 
ciſion, the benefit derived from them: 
but, alas ! how tranſient. was this be- 
ALL... 

At Greenwich, "they built a ee 
jn 74, and in 1731, they had lowered 
the rates from {4.800 per ann, to J. 533; 
but in 1785 the average of three years 
returned to parliament was C. 3,197... 

St. Paul's, in Bedford. In the year 
1732 they had only twenty-one pau- 
pers in their workhouſe, yet the rates 

were ſunk. from . 300 per ann. to 
1.177. 55. 744.; but in 1785 the average 
was J. $31, 75. 11 4. 

At Luton, in Bedfordſhire, their work- 
houſe reduced the rates, in 1783, from 
4 667. 7.8. 21. to L. 209. 15s. 2 d. 
This was certainly a ſtriking reduc- 
tion; but in 1785 the average was 


L. 1,198. 65. 49. 


At Stockport, in Cheſhire, a work - 
houſe in 17 30 reduced the rates from 
L. 360 to C. 170; but in 1785 the ave- 
rage a 556. 45, 104, | 

At 


„ | 

At Chelmsford, in Eſſex, the rates 
were ſunk from J. $00 per ann. at three 
and fix pence, to about J. 143, or one 
ſhilling in the pound. To effect this 
ſaving, the poor in the workhouſe were 
never ſuffered to eat till they had done 
their taſk. Yet, notwithſtanding this re- 
gulation, the average in 1785 was got up 
to L. 1,151. 25. 14. 

At Colcheſter, by a workhouſe, they 
ſunk their rates from ſix ſhillings to three 
ſhillings and four pence in the pound, 
and in the year 1724 they collected only 
L. 1,800; but yet in 1785 the average 
was L. 4,373. 75. 

At Hornchurch, the workhouſe re- 
duced the rates from J. 500 per ann. to 
L. 200; but in 1785 the average was 
L. 617. 65. 7d. 

At St. Albans, they had only thirty- 
four paupers in their workhouſe, to whom 
they were ſo indulgent as to allow fleſh 


four times a week, and three hundred 


weight of ſugar per ann.: yet they funk 
the rates from LF. 566. 195. 3d. to 
C L. 200, 
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L. 200, :. beſides paying off incum- 
brances; but in 1785 the average was 
1. 435. 184. 54. | 
At Chatham, in 1726, with "emo 
three paupers in their workhouſe, whoſe 
earnings . amounted only to twenty-five 
pounds, yet the poor rates ſunk from 


. 945 to . 574; but in 1785 the 


average was C. 1, 450. 105. 34. 

At Maidſtone, the workhouſe ſunk 5 
rates from . 1, 20 to /. 530; but in 
1785 the average was C. 2,2 64. 175. 10d. 
At Stroud, in Kent, the workhouſe 
had thirty paupers, who all together earnt 
only eight ſhillings per week; yet this 
ſunk the rates from C. 230 per ann. to 
2 133; but in 1785 the average was 
1495. 155 
At Tunbridge, in 1728, the work- 
houſe ſunk the rates from /. 570 to 
L. 380; but in 1785 they roſe up to 
L. 1,518. 65. 6 d. 

At Peterborough, in 1724, they had 
forty- nine paupers in the workhouſe, who 
carnt only twenty-one pounds ten ſhil- 

lings; 


I 
lings; ; yet the rates ſunk from 1. 499. 196; 
w 4. 227. 95.; but in 1785 the ws. 
was C. 906. 17 5. 64. 


At Chertſey, in Surry, in 1726, the 


poor coſt J. 607. 65. 3rd. —with a 
workhouſe, the expence ſunk to L. 3963 
but in the year 8 5 the average was 
L. 961. 45. 6d. 


At Bradford, in Wilts, in 1732, this | 


rates ſunk by a workhouſe from /. 800 


—⁊— — 


per ann. to /. 400; but in 1785 the 


average was JC. 2,904. 5s. 7d. 

By a more recent publication it ap- 
pears, that at Canterbury fifteen pariſhes, 
having in all one hundred and fifty-four 
paupers, united in 1728, under the power 
of an act, to build a workhouſe, granting 
no relief to any who were out of it. 
They have now two hundred in the 
houſe, and the rates are raiſed from 
L. 1,458 to L. 2,500, and yet the ſtreets 
ſwarm with 

Such then are the boaſted advantages 
of pariſh workhouſes, which operate like 


the figures which we ſet up to ſcare the 


C 2 birds; 
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1 20 Þ 
birds, till they have learnt firſt to deſpiſe 
and then to perch upon the object of 
their terror. 

In all the inſtances adduced above, we 
ſce the rates, upon the firſt opening of 
the workhouſe, linking nearly to one 
half; but when the dread is paſt, the 
rates riſe rapidly again to double of what 
they had been before. Had theſe efta- 
bliſnments been upon a larger ſcale, had 
they comprehended extenſive diſtricts, or 
received the poor of the whole county, 
the firſt effect had no doubt been more 
remarkable, not only as holding out the 
terror of confinement, but as adding ba- 
niſhment from all their friends to loſs of 


liberty. Yet ſurely it is not conſiſtent 
with the wiſdom and dignity of parlia- 


ment to adopt an expedient, which is then 
only to be defended when it gives to 
weakneſs a refuge from oppreſſion. 

In Mr. Gilbert's bill, his plan for 
workhouſes is not the only objectionable 
part. His idea of connecting a farm of 
twenty acres to each workhouſe will never 

be 


11 

be admired by thoſe who know how diffi- 
cult it 1s to gain by the cultivation of the 
ſoil. In the 68th clauſe of his bill it is 
provided, that every year a new average 
ſhall be formed for the counties and for 
the pariſhes, and that the contribution 
for each ſubſequent three years ſhall be 
in proportion to the laſt three years ex- 
pence of each county and of each pariſh. 
Without this proviſion, the overſeers, to 
whom this bill gives authority to grant 
rehef according to their own diſcretion, 
would have no inducement to economy 
But then, with this provifion, I ſee no 
reaſon why the ſame contefts, which are 
ſo frequent at preſent about pariſh ſettle- 
ments, ſhould not ſtill fubfift, 

In the 61 clauſe it is provided, that 
the rates in future ſhall not exceed the 
average of the years 1783, 1784, 1785. 
Miſerable comfort this, held forth to thoſe. 
who paid from five to ten ſhillings in the 
pound on their improved rents ; for all 
who live in manufacturing or in mining 
pariſhes! And yet, in Juſtice to Mr. 

23 Gilbert, 
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Gilbert, I muſt confeſs, that, ſhould he be 
able to carry only this one clauſe, he will 
be the ſaviour of his country; becauſe, 
this granted, every thing elſe, which We 
can deſire, muſt follow. 

In the 6th clauſe it is provided, that 
every overſeer ſhall give to the diſtrict 
agent 2 plan and deſcription, in writing 
and drawing, of his pariſh. Now, if this 
be a meaſure of government, it is one 


ching; but if it be only for the purpoſe 


of carrying this bill into execution, it 
will be an idle expence. 


In the heads of a bill, which this gentle- 


: man printed in the year 1786, we find en- 
| couragement held forth to the friendly ſa- 


cieties; but inthe bill itſelf he hasdropt this 


uſeful meaſure. It is, however, happy that 


another gentleman has not only adopted 


this, and made it the foundation of his 


bill, but, by combining it with Dr. Price's 
plan of Annuities, he has produced a 
More perfect ſyſtem than any one had hi- 
Therto imagined. In the propoſal for 
Hablifving life annuities in pariſhes for 

the 
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the benefit of the induſtrious poor, which 
was printed in 1772, a man at the age 
of twenty, paying eleven pounds ſix ſhil- 
lings and ſix pence, was to receive five 
pounds per annum from the age of 
ſixty to ſixty-five ; and ten pounds from 
fixty-five to ſeventy ; and from the age 
of ſeventy, fifteen pounds per annum as 
long as he lived. But then C. 1 1. 65. 64. 
is a conſiderable ſum to be depoſited at 
once; a ſum, which few young men of 
twenty years would have had the reſolu- 
tion to ſave, more eſpecially when they 
were to look forward forty years before 
they could receive any advantage from 
it. This was a degree of forecaſt not to 
be expected in youth, and much leſs in 
the labouring poor, who have always 
been remarkable for their want of thought. 


Beſides which, they, who thought at all. 


would have conſidered that this depoſit 
was chiefly calculated to relieve the pa- 
Tiſh rates, to do which the poor can have 


little inclination. The clubs and ſocie- 


ties, which have been ſet on foot among 
C 4 the 
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. the labouring poor for their mutual re- 
* hief, have been checked and reſtrained by 
the ſame idea almoſt univerſally prevail- 
ing, that their weekly contributions are 
only free donations to their reſpective 
pariſhes,” and no further uſeful to them- 
ſelves than by ſaving them a painful 
ſtruggle with: the overſeers of the poor. 
Theſe ſocieties, being liable to bad ma- 
nagement and plunder, want ſtability; 
and, whilſt they ſubſiſt, too ofien promote 
intemperance: beſides which, there is a 
political reaſon why ſuch private aſſocia- 
tions, uncontrouled by the civil magiſ- 
trate, ſnould not be encouraged among 
the manufacturing poor. 

Moſt of theſe objections Mr. Rolle has 
obviated; and had he left no legal de- 
mand upon the pariſn rates, he would 
have removed them all. The reaſon and 
the feelings of the labouring poor would 
not then be hurt by his compulſive 
clauſe; as it would be evident and clear 
to them, that their contribution was only 
for themſelves. In all other reſpects 
| this 


ECL 
this combination of the two plans, for 
annuities and occaſional relief, appears to 


be well imagined. The weekly contri- 


bution is trifling, perhaps too ſmall, ſure- 
ly ſuch as all who are liable to it may pay 
with eaſe; and the benefits to be received 
are not only well ſecured, but commence 
the moment they are wanted. 

The public is much indebted to this 
gentleman, who has ſhewn upon all occa- 
ſions his great abilities and his good in- 
tentions, for the pains he has taken in 
digeſting this plan and bringing it for- 
ward, I muſt, however, take the liberty 
to make ſome obſervations on two clauſes 


in his bill, which I can the more chear- 


fully do, as they appear not to be eſſen- 
tial to his plan. The firſt is ſection 
36; in which it is provided, that any 
perſon obſtinately refuſing or negle&ing 
to pay his weekly contribution, and ap- 
plying for aid, ſhall be confined in the 
workhouſe, and ſhall continue there until 
he ſhall have reimburſed the pariſh for 
his keeping. This would be indeed a 
wretched 


L. 26 J. 

wretched- plan, if it ſtood in need of 
workhouſes; but I am perſuaded there 
is no ſuch neceſſity. Would it not be 
ſufficient to exclude the obſtinate from 
all parochial relief? or, if he muſt be 
more ſeverely puniſhed, might not ſome 
more effectual puniſhment. be deviſed 
than confinement in a workhouſe, where 
the lazy, without anxiety, without care, 
without fatigue, are better fed, better 
clothed, better lodged, and better attend- 
ed in caſe of ſickneſs, than they can be 
in their own cottages ? Should the pariſh 
be compelled to keep them in the work- 
houſe, it muſt be at a great expence. 
But it is meant, perhaps, that the pariſh 
ſhould always be at liberty to diſcharge 
them: then the clauſe is nugatory ; for 
no pariſh will ever wait to be reimburſed, 
If the only option be, either to relieve 
theſe obſtinate recuſants, or to put them 
in the workhouſe, this will be a miſer- 
able option, and at all events will bring a 
heavy burthen on the rates. — The other 
clauſe, ſection 42, requires ſome diſcuſ- 

ſion. 
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ſion. By this it is provided, that all 
perſons earning one ſhilling or more per 
day, may demand work, or ſix pence per 
day. The correſponding clauſe, in 43 El. 
is certainly preferable to this: the pa- 
Tiſh officers were to provide flax, hemp, 
wool, thread, iron, and other ware and 
ſtuff, for ſetting the induſtrious poor to 
work. They delivered out the raw ma- 
terial, received it back when wrought, 
and paid for the workmanſhip according 
to its value. But let us ſuppoſe, what | 
has often happened, a butcher, baker, | 


miller, cooper, carpenter, or other artifi- 

cer, who by his improvidence, by pro- 

digality, by vice, has reduced himſelf to | 

poverty; what work can a pariſh officer 

provide for him ? Let us ſuppoſe a ma- 

nufacturing pariſh ; When, from the im- 

perfection of our laws, or from any other | 

cauſe, the manufacture fails, muſt the 

pariſh officers neglect their own concerns, 

to conduct a manufacture which they do 

not underſtand, and which, even under 

the beſt management, cannot ſupport it- 
KY ſelf ? 
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ſelf? Let us ſuppoſe a mining pariſh; 
When the mines have failed, muſt the 
land pay them fix pence each per day? 
From whence then muſt this revenue pro- 
ceed? Even whilſt the mines were proſ- 
perous, the meadow land paid thirty 
ſhillings, and the arable twenty ſhillings, 
per acre to the poor; when, therefore, 
by the failure of rhe mines, the value of 
land is finking, and the number of new 
claimants is increafing, from what funds 
muſt they be paid? Who then will oc- 
cupy the land, upon condition of paying 
three ſhillings each per week to this mul- 
titude now unemployed ? In fome of the 
mining pariſhes of Cornwall three pounds 
per acre on all the arable and paſture 
would not be ſufficient ro anſwer the de- 
mand. But let us ſuppoſe, what is more 
common; let us ſuppoſe a pariſh 'in 
which there are more houſes than are 
needful for the labourers employed in 
cultivating its lands, and other occupa- 
tions dependant upon tillage, or uſeful 
to the inhabitants: the perſons occupy- 
1 6 ing 
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ing theſe ſuperabundant cottages, we 


ſhall ſuppoſe, go out to hay-making and 
harveſt in other pariſhes, where, for pru- 
dential reaſons, the cottages have been 
demoliſhed ; each of theſe may, upon the 
average, be ſuppoſed to gain five pounds 
for his ten weeks of hay-making and 
harveſt, and being returned, he calls 


upon the pariſh officers to provide him 


work. Now, what work can they pro- 
vide for him? according to the law of 
Queen Elizabeth, they might offer him 
flax, hemp, wool, iron, and other ware 
and ſtuff; but now, having no employ- 
ment for him, according to this intend- 
ed law, they muſt allow him three 
ſhillings a week for the remaining 
two and forty weeks, which is equal to 
{ix guineas. This, with what he got in 
harveſt, makes eleven pounds fix ſhil- 
lings per annum. But ſuppoſing either, 
which is the caſe in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, that all the ſurrounding pariſhes 
equally overflow with people, or that the 
36 hands chooſe to ſtay at 
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to ſpend five pounds per annum for his 


1 
home in harveſt; you muſt then allow to 
each ſeven pounds ſixteen ſhillings per 
ann. for doing nothing. But you may 
perhaps be ſatisfied with ſaying, the 
ſtrength of a nation is in the multitude 


of people. True, if they are uſefully 


employed: if unemployed, it matters lit- 
tle to the ſtate, whether they are fed in 
convents or in cottages. If they are to be 
the ſtrength of the nation, make them ſo, 
and let them feel ſuch a degree of preſ- 
ſure, as may engage them to recruit your 
armies. Were we to judge by what we 
ſee in this vicinity, and I am inclined to 
think we are not fingular, I ſhould nor 
heſitate to ſay, take the young men, who 
are now maintained in idleneſs, and you 
will have no need to hire foreign troops 
to man your foreign garriſons. But why 
thus allow one perſon ſeven pounds ſix- 
teen ſhillings per ann. when, taking the 
average of Great Britain, two people muſt 


live upon leſs, or ſtarve? Even in the 


inland counties, a labourer cannot afford 


food 


* 1 
food and cloathing. If then, by his ten 
weeks of hay-making and harveſt, he ſhall 
have gained even leſs than I have ſtated, 
he may ſafely be left to ſeek employment 
for himſelf the remainder of the year. 
Should you ſay, Let the pariſh eſtabliſh 
ſome manufacture for him. The idea of 


eſtabliſhing manufactures in every pariſh 


in England is wild and extravagant. They 
depend, and muſt depend, on local cir- 
cumſtances, and a variety of accidents. 
But you ſay, you have peaſants unem- 
ployed ; therefore, at every hazard, force 
ſome manufacture. Well then, what ma- 
nufacture will you teach theſe peaſants ? 
You ſay, perhaps, Let the choice be left 
to every pariſh ; but at all events eſtabliſh 
manufactures. Nothing is more eaſy than 
to echo round the cry © Manufactures; 
eſtabliſh manufactures to employ your 
people, and to baniſh poverty.” But 
what land-owner in his ſenſes, under the 
preſent laws, or even that which is here 
propoſed, would wiſh to ſee a manufac- 
ture in his pariſh ? Only make wiſe and 
| wholeſome 


LS i 
wholeſome laws, and manufactures will 
ſoon find the moſt convenient ſpots. 
Monied men will be happy to employ 
their capitals, and gentlemen will invite 
them to ſettle on their lands. At preſent, 
all that you can in reaſon be expected to 


do for theſe ſuperabundant hands, is to 
furniſh them with raw materials, flax, 
hemp, wool, and iron, and then pay 
them the full produce of their labour. 
As for the {kill and knowledge to work 
upon theſe materials ;—till they feel a 
ſufficient preſſure, they will never wiſh to 
learn, becauſe their pre- election is con- 
ſtantly in favour of agriculture, and the 
labours of the field. Even when they 
wiſh to learn, and are become expert, 
they themſelves ſhould run the riſque of 
competition, and be contented with the 
market price. Upon any other principle, 
even gold may be bought too dear. 
The general ſeſſions of Glaſgow have 
ſet us an example, which we ſhould do 
well to follow. They ſtate, that at Glaſ- 
| gow, in the year 1782, there were ſeven- 
teen 


[ 33 1 
teen hundred and nineteen. families ſup- 
plied aut of the ſeſſions fund; and that 
among this number, there was nat 4 
fingle inſtance of a labourer, having 4 
wife and four children, ho received 
charity, when they had health and work. 
Many maintained: five, or even fix; chil- 
dren, without aſking for aſſiſtance. They 
got from four and ſin pence to five and 
fix pence. per week for wages, and to- 
gether earnt about  fifteen- pounds ſeven 
Millings and eight * mo amum; 
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perſons relieved in the firſt column, 
their age in the ſecond, the number of 
their children in the third, their joint 
earnings in the fourth, after which follows, 
in the fifth, the weekly allowance granted 
to them, which is ſo regulated as to be 
ſomething leſs than the deficit of * 
uſed o 


With this h maasgement, the 
hole contribution for the poor in Glaſ- 


gow is under three thouſand pounds per 
annum, including, with the above, the 


expences of their poor-houſe, and of 


bread diſtributed weekly to about one 


thouſand paupers. Now as Glaſgow con- 
tains thirty-five thouſand ſouls, allowing 


five perſons to a family, we ſhall have 


ſeven thouſand families; after which, we 


ſhall find that leſs than two pence per 
-week from each family provides this 


fund. This fact highly deſerves our no- 


"rice, and the general ſeſſions of Glaſgow 
have merited the thanks of Europe for 


this example they have ſet, and for the 
"HOO they have 8 
Whilſt 


L W I 
Whilſt we are beſtowing praiſe, we 
muſt not forget a judicious account, 
which appeared laſt year, of a ſociety in 
Birmingham for encouraging the induſ- 


trious poor. They prove moſt clearly 
the folly of our preſent ſyſtem; and well 


obſerve, that were the proviſion for. the 


poor twice as much as it now. is, we 
ſhould ſoon find twice: the number of 
poor we now have. k AL 

They have adopted Hoa Maſeres 
plan and tables, only giving, by way of 


greater encouragement, four and an half 


per cent. inſtead of three. They have 
likewiſe endeavoured. to promote the vo- 
luntary  affociations of the ,. induſtrious 
poor for mutual aid. I underſtand that 
Mr. Wilkiſon has introduced. the fame 
plan at Colebrook Dale. 15 | 

- - This effort is noble, this. 3 


dls to be praiſed ; yet all that they 


have done, are deing, or can do, will 
be vain and ineffectual, without a total 
change in the preſent ſyſtem of our 
_ laws; for we muſt ever remember, that 

2 D 2, were 
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were the provifion for the poor twice 
as much as it now is, we ſhould foon 
find” twice the siiriber of 7065 we now 
hive. % 4 a 
The thetic" of mY peace for the ail 
12 bf Eindfey, in Lincolnſhire, de- 
ſerve their Mare of pralſe. Finding the 
legiſlature tardy, on their own authority | 
Be dine to reſolutions,” which do cre- 
dit to their underſtanding. They declare 
againſt” 'workhoufes, for the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial reaſons, the expence at which 
they are maintained; and the contempti- 
ble produce of Weir mb, They well 
Gele "that when che poor work by 3 
compufgon, th are too apt, by awk- | | 
-watdiieſs,”negli nce, or ill-will, to ſpoil 
their work ;-and chat the pariſh officers, 
either from good- nature, from indolence, 
or from being occupied in their own. 
| private buſinefs, ſeldom | puniſh. They 1 
l Juſtly condemn che opinion which had | 
prevailed,” that diftrefs arifing from wan- 
ton idleneſs is no leſs entitled ta relief 
han that „„ om misfortunes 
ond 6 have 
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have occaſioned. They conclude with ce · 
commending workſhops, as promoting e- 


mulation, good ſpinning, and good reclingy 


and as giving to the poor ſufficient room to 
work in, and certainty of employment. In 
dered, that no one ſhould. have any re- 
lief till he had done ſuch work as he was 
capable of; that materials ang con- 
venient places ſhould be provided for 
ſetting the poor to work; and that all 
children ſhould be taught to knit before 


chey were fix years. old, and to ſpin be- 


fore they were nine. In aid of theſe;j Ju- 
dicious orders, ſchools were opened, and . 
premiums were given from the poor | 
rates. 2 1 
Thomas Firmin, a. Fiend Ap. 
Tillotſon, had long ſince" delivered rhe 
ſame opinions, which we here find adopt- 
ed by thefe reſpectable gentlemen in Lin- 
colnſnire. This truly benevolent and 
uſeful citizen gave out raw materials to the 
induſtrious poor; and he well re marked, 


: 


' that one ſhilling earnt by labour went 


D 3 | further 
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further than two by way of gift. I am 
happy to find, by the obſervations of the 
Earl of Hillſhorough, publiſhed in 17 5 3, 
that my ſentiments nearly coincide with 
thoſe which his lordſhip has delivered. 
He recommends hoſpitals for the impo- 
tent and children, houſes of correction 
for ſturdy beggars, and voluntary contri- 
butions for the moſt need. 

Whatever ſcheme is offered to the 52 
lic, for relieving the diſtreſſes of the poor, 
how ſpecious ſoever in its appearance, 
will never bear to be examined and diſ- 
cuſſed, unleſs it be agreeable to theſe moſt 


722 obvious principles: 


1ſt, Every man ſhould have the firſt 
claim 'on the produce 9 his own labour 
and frugality. 
ad. Men will never ws ſo chearfully, 
fo hard, ſo well, nor make ſuch ſavings 
for others as for themſelves. - 
zd. The comforts and luxuries of life 
ſhould be the rewards of. frugality and 
induſtry, and ſhould never be granted 
23 "IT 08 to 
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vicious. 
Ath. No. man mould dec — * 
from another till he has an 
is in his power to help himſelf. f 
_ 5th, Whatever aid is 5 iy — 
public, ſhould be diſpenſed in ſuch a way 
as to call forth the moſt ſtrenuous efforts 
of the party who is to be relieved, with 
gratitude to his benefactors, and due aid 
ordination to his employers, s. | 
_ 6th, Charity, without limits, * to 
increaſe the numbers and diſtreſſes of the 
From theſe principles we muſt not 
only condemn the whole ſyſtem of our 
preſent poor's law, but every ſyſtem 
which ſtands in need of workhouſes. We 
muſt commend ſchools of induſtry, paro- 
chial workſhops, and' magazines of raw 
materials; and we muſt give encourage- 
ment, under proper regulations, to friend- 
ly ſocieties among the labouring poor. 
1 above all, we muſt en con- 
8 f D 12 e tend, 


[+] 
fend,//that''the "ſtated proviſion made by 
the public for the poor be limited. 
Sch Sarfiumeie Gtoe che Guadtem, 
from year to year, 23 with other taxes; 
and to begin, ſhould even the enormous 
firm of two millions be voted, as in fact 
it would be, according to the plan pro- 
poſed by Mr. Gilbert, we might yet have 
0m to hope. The ſom one limited, 
would make 4 diſtinctien in 46s diſtribu- 
tion neceſſary; and, in equal circum- 
ſtances of deſtreſs, che moſt worthy object 
would not only claim but would- obtain 
the preference, at leaſt as far as the ine- 
vitable imperfection of all things human 
will admit of. A diſtinction once ren- 
dertd: neceſſary, the determination muſt 
naturally be [left to choſe who are beſt 
qualified to make it, the miniſter and the 
principal inhabitantz in every pariſh, who 
would:then have it in their power to en- 
courage ſobriety, induſtry, and due ſub- 
ordmation, among the labouring poor. 
Whllſt the quantum, as at preſent, is 
unbounded, the evils we complain of 
muſt 


F 4+ 1 
moſt conſtantly increaſe. If the ſum is 
unlimited you will never know when to 
reſtrain your benevolence; every, even 
the leaſt, diſtreſs muſt be! inſtantly re- 
lieved, and the poor will have no in- 
ducement to look forward in the ſea- 
ſon of proſperity, or whilſt young and 
healthy, by hard labor and rigid œco⁰ο- 
my to make proviſion for their children, 
or even for themſelves. We have lately 
feen, in France,” the penſions granted by 
the gr en to twenty. eight 


J — Upon remonſtrance from 
the Notables, they are to be reduced, as 
ſoon as can be” accompliſhed, to fifteen 
millions; but ſhould theſe limits be 
broken through, they will riſe higher 
than before, having no other bounds than 
benevolence and diſtreſs ; the benevoL 
lence of the ſovereign, and the diſtreſs 
of thoſe who, having this refuge, will be 
anxious only to avail themſelves of it. 

In the plan recommended by Mr. Rolle, 
let us ſuppoſe, upon the general average 
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of the kingdom, that you ſhould obtain 


only two pence from every family per 


week; yet, ſurely, if in ſuch a city as 


Glaſgow the poor are well provided for, 
and do not coſt ſo much, the poor in 
England ought never to complain, al- 
though no other proviſion ſhould be 
made for them. In 1784, the houſes 


which paid tax were ſeven hundred 


thouſand, thoſe excuſed on account of 


poverty, two hundred and eighty thou- 


ſand; beſides theſe, I have no doubt 
there are many unnoticed. But now, if 
to theſe nine hundred and eighty thou- 
ſand houſes, we allow one million two 
hundred thouſand families, then, at two 
pence each per week, we ſhall have five 


hundred and two thouſand pounds per 
ann. This ſum, were I to judge by my 


own pariſh, and by all in this vicinity 
with which I am acquainted, I ſhould 
not heſitate to ſay, is more than was ſpent 
upon the poor previous to the diſcretion- 
ary power of relief given to the juſtices 
of the peace. But I find, upon recollec- 


tion, 


[44 } | 

tion, that near the cloſe of Charles the 
Second's reign, Davenant, if I miſtake 
not, makes the whole amount of the 

r's. rates for England and Wales ſix 
hundred and ſixty-five, thouſand, pounds 
per annum: this would make the net 
expences for the poor ſomething more 
than I have ſtated ; but then I have ſup- 
poſed the ſum to be raiſed, on the average, 
is only two pence per week from every 
family. When, however, we conſider, 
that, according to the plan recommended 
by Mr. Rolle, every thouſand pounds 
ſtock, as far as twelve thouſand, will con- 
tribute one penny per week, every man 
ſervant two pence, and moſt maid- ſer- 
vants three halfpence, I am of opinion, 
that ſhould we ſtate one million as the 
produce of this new tax, we ſhould be 
ſtill ſomewhat below the mark. 

It is however a-matter of indifference, 
whilſt the demand upon the pariſh rate 1s 
left unlimited, whether the amount of 
this new tax be only five hundred thou- 
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APPENDIX. 


T9 give ſome ; za o the 
progreſs of our poor rates, I have 
here ſubjoined the expences of maintain- 
ing the poor in four pariſhes, as far back 
as I was able to procure them. In the 
firſt column I have given the price of 
wheat, which is the.common food of the 
poor in Wilts: theſe prices are taken 
from Smith's Wealth of Nations. From 
1769, for want of that authority, I have 
given the prices at Saliſbury. 

Iam well aware that detached years 
tell little in the price of corn, becauſe the 
variations are great and often very ſudden; 
-I muſt therefore here obſerve, that the 
average price of fixty years, from 1640 
to 1900, was . 2. 11s. and the 
average from 1700 to 1764, was only 
L. 2. and 6 d.; ſo that the pariſh rates 
have riſen, whilſt the price of wheat has 
fallen in thoſe periods. 
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ſand nine hundred ſouls. 
five ſhillings in the pound. They have 
ſixty in the workhouſe, who coſt C. 450 
per annum, or /. 7. 105. for' each. 
Their ſettled allowance for baſe- born 
children is eighteen pence a week, and 
forty ſhillings to the mother for her ly- 
ing - in. To married women the juſtices 
are not ſo bountiful. 
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The pariſh of Pewſey has two hundred 
houſes, one thouſand ſouls ; four thou- 


 fand four hundred and two acres of land, 
of which one thouſand is downe. The 


rental is C. 3680. The ale-houſes were 
three, they are now reduced to one. The 
juſtices in the vicinity were three, now 


one only acts. For many years they 
have had a workhouſe. | 


The, pariſh of Winterbourne Hen 
has twenty-ſix houſes, twenty-nine fa- 


| milies; no alehouſe. The rental is 


C. 400 per annum. It is three miles from 
Sarum. | 


At Hungerford * — one thou- 
The rates are 


A SUM- 
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A SUMMARY VIEW 


of the Expence for maintaining the Poor in the 
Pariſhes of St. John's, Devizes ; Pewſey; Hun- 
gerford; and Winterbourne Dancy. 


: 
_—_— 


Price of gt. John's i in - | Winterbourne 

A. D. vas Devizes, Pente; in *  Dancy, 
yer Co _ Wits. * N Wilt. 
4. Ss. d. 4 4. 4 "a 4. 4. N Le 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 

16132 3 8/21 19 — | 

1614 |2 1 8] 20 — 3 7 

1637 2 13 — 35 1 8 | 

1642 | 2 8 —| 46 6 9 

1653 | 1.15 661 1 — 

1659-13 N 

1664 | 2 — —| 84 3 2 p 

16692 4 4] — 14 12 — ] 

1676 | 1.18 —ſ108 13 — 

1689 | 1 10 — 3 

1697 | 3 - —| 55 7 

1700 | 2 — —[164'14+ 7 | 83 10 8 

1720 | 1 17 —|149 12 1093 14 44 

1722 | 1 16 — — — 232—— 

1740 ] 2. 10 8259 11 11 

* l 2 eh OY 107 p _ 7 — 

5 8 TE 13 3 
1760 | 1 16 6429 34 — — 31 14 8 
1769 | 2 8 — — 258 2 83 — 36 19 6 
770 3 we 224 5 6 — 29 17 — 
1777 | 2 10 — — 414 17 8 661 — — 78 5 4 
1780 | 2 — —649 5 745321 9 10 — 74 5 114 
1784 2 16 —[6075 12 9 [675 14 741,079 —— 
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